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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxxv, No. 4. 



Byeon and Shakespeake. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Among the many good points of Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge's editing in the recent 
Murray Byron (London, 1898-1904) is the care 
with which the poet's frequent reminiscences of 
well-known authors are recorded. There are, 
however, a few Shaksperian imitations that Mr. 
Coleridge has not noted, and which, too, have 
escaped the notice of Ludwig Fuhrmann (Die 
Belesenheit desjungen Byron, Berlin, 1903), and 
Ernst Zabel (Byrons Kenntnis von Shakespeare 
und sein Urteil uber ihn, Halle a. S., 1904). Let 
me call your attention, for instance, to the follow- 
ing parallels between Sardanapalus and Julius 
Ccesar : 



(1.) 
(a) 



(6) 



(2.) 
(a) 



(6) 



It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death, 
Tracing revolt. (Sard., I, ii, 393-395.) 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

(Ctasar, n, ii, 32-33.) 

Arb. Our business is with night — 'tis come. 
Bel. But not 

Gone. (Sard., a, i, 39-41.) 

Cobs. The ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Csesar ; but not gone. 

(Oassar, m,i, 1-2.) 



With all proper scepticism in regard to verbal 
accidents, I think we may feel it to be quite 
possible that Byron's unusually retentive mind 
was here reproducing vaguely remembered phrases 
from the great dramatist. 

Macbeth is one of the plays most quoted by 
Lord Byron, according to the tabulation of Herr 
Zabel ; but I have noted no references to Byron's 
Marino Faliero in this section of the German's 
study, although Mr. Coleridge has recorded at 
least these three clear parallels between this play 
and Macbeth : 

(1.) 
(o) OaL But if we fail— 

J. Ber. They never fail who die 

In a great cause. 

(Mar. Fal, ii, ii, 93-94. ) 
(6) Macb. If we should fail, — 



Lady M. We fail I 

But screw your courage to the sticking- 

place, 
And we'll not fail. 

(Macbeth, I, vii, 59-61.) 
(2.) 

(a) Would that the hour were come ! we will not scotch, 
But kill. (Mar. Fal., m, ii, 268-269.) 

(b) We have scotch' d the snake, not kill'd it. 1 

(Macbeth, II, iii, 13. ) 
(3.) 
(a) And I repented ; but 'twas not for me 
To pull in resolution : what must be 
I could not change, and would not fear. 

(Mar. Fal, v, ii, 49-51.) 

(6) 1 pull in resolution and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth. 

(Macbeth, v, v. 42-44.) 

With these cases to establish a presumption of 
relationship between Marino Faliero and Macbeth, 
I may perhaps allow myself to note a few other 
possible cases of similarity that have come to my 
attention : 

(10 

(a) Doge. There's blood upon thy face — how came it 

there? 
L Ber. 'Tis mine. (Mar. Fal., I, ii, 334-335.) 

(6) Macb. There's blood upon thy face. 

Mw. 'Tis Banquo's, then. 

(Macbeth, m, iv, 12-13.) 
(2.) 
(o) I. Ber. Let's away — hark — the Hour strikes. 
Doge. On — On — 

It is our knell, or that of Venice. — On. 
(Mar. Fal., m, i, 118-120.) 

(b) I go and it is done ; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncau ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

(Macbeth, n, i, 62-64). 
(3.) 
(a) When all is over, you'll be free and merry, 
And calmly wash those hands incarnadine. 

(Mar. Fal., lit, ii, 508-509.) 

(6) No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 

(Macbeth, n, ii, 62-64. ) 

It is possible, of course, to go too far in drawing 
parallels, as I think Herr Zabel does in basing 

x Cf. DvnJwm, x, 19: 

I "scotched not killed" the Scotchman in my blood. 
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proof of a Shaksperian reminiscence on the bare 
occurrence of the not uncommon noun "where- 
abouts." I do not believe that quite the same 
objection can justly be lodged against the much 
rarer " hands incarnadine," nor, perhaps, against 
the word "bodements," which occurs in the next 
quotation. 

(4.) 
(a) Those horrible bodements which, amidst the throng, 
I could not dissipate. ( Mar. Fed. , rv, i, 107-108. ) 

(6) Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earthbound root? Sweet bodements I good I 
{Macbeth, iv. i, 95-96.) 
(5.) 
(o) Will the morn never put to rest 

These stars which twinkle yet o'er all the heavens ? 

I'm settled and bound up, and being so, 

The very effort which it cost me to 

Besolve to cleanse this Commonwealth with fire, 

Now leaves my mind more steady. 

(Mar. Fal, iv, ii, 71-76.) 

(6) I'm settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

(Macbeth, I. vii, 79-80.) 

In this case the inaccuracy of Byron's memory in 
regard to the expression "bound up" does not 
necessarily disprove the resemblance. 

Finally, I should like to mention a reminis- 
cence of Ariosto that I have hit upon in The 
Vision of Judgment, stanza xcni : 

The Bard Saint Peter prayed to interpose 
(Himself an author) only for his prose. 

Compare Orlando Furioso, xxxv, 28 (Saint John 
is speaking): 

Ch'al vostro mondo fui scrittore anch'io. 
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The Spanish Novel. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I should like to bring to the attention 
of those readers of Modern Language Notes who 
are interested in Spanish literature and especially 
the picaresque novel, a book on Mateo Aleman, 
to which I have seen no reference in this country. 
It is the discourse read before the Spanish Academy 
in October of 1907 by D. Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, author among other works of a critical edi- 



tion of Rinconete y Cortadillo, Cervantes eHudid en 
Sevilla, Luis Barahona de Soto and several books 
of folk-lore. 

Taking as a basis what was already known 
about Aleman, as given in the discourse read be- 
fore the Academy in Sevilla in 1892 by D. Joa- 
quin Hazafias, and a work by D. Jos6 Gestoso 
written in 1896 and entitled "Nuevos datos para 
ilustrar las biografias del maestro Juan de Malara 
y de Mateo Aleman," el Sr. Rodriguez Marin 
searched through the various archives of Sevilla, 
Madrid, and Alcala de Henares for new details, 
which he found in abundance. Among them are 
Aleman' s "partida de bautismo," various refer- 
ences to his courses of study in Sevilla and Alcala 
de Henares, a notice of his taking passage for the 
new world and of the exportation of his books, 
besides more than sixty "escrituras del ilustre 
autor sevillana 6 referentes d 61." 

Beginning with the removal of Hernando Ale- 
man to Sevilla a few years before the birth of his 
son Mateo, these facts new and old are woven 
together into a succinct biography, closing with 
Aleman' s taking passage for Mexico in June, 
1608 ; but of his stay there ' ' no sabemos sino lo 
que se colige de su Ortografia castellana, que alii 
termin6 y public6 en 1609 y lo que en su libro 
ineaito dijo Bartolome" de G6ngora." This last 
is a short reference to Aleman as a friend whom 
he had known before they left Spain together. 

Occasionally the author offers his own sugges- 
tion or explanation, as when he acknowledges that 
he could not find out in what academy Aleman 
studied the humanities and adds : ' ' presumo que 
las cursaria en la del fnclito Juan de Mal-lara" : 
or is obliged to confess that he cannot reconcile 
certain data that he has found. But on the 
whole the biography, though short, is one of facts 
with the references to the different archives and 
authors quoted, carefully noted that there may be 
no difficulty in verifying them. 

In conclusion Sr. Rodriguez Marin says that in 
Aleman' s works one is able as in a far-off vision, 
to get the principal events of his life and the 
memories of the different countries and cities that 
he visited, but that it is only by a study of the 
facts that one can understand and rightly judge 
his works. 

The author has thrown much light on the life 
until recently little known, of one of the most 
important Spanish writers, and so aided greatly in 



